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me a year we stop and pay a tribute of 
mde to the boys of sixty-one who, when 
mountry called in her dire extremity, left 
Mend loved ones and all that life held dear, 
Saemeie and die fora united nation. Recreant 
hee will we, the descendants of those men, 
hemeewe ever forgot their sacrifice and cease 
fen our tribute of love and affection. There 
femme OeS Of peace no less renowed than war. 
ieee LWenty-four hours in our country, twenty 
jainers, men who dig from the bowels of 
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mother earth the power that sets in motion 
the vast machinery of our complex industr;” 
without which civilization itself would be well 
nigh impossible, die from injuries received ai 
their occupation. In our own state of Wash- 
ington, during the fiscal year from October 1s, 
1911, to September 30, 1912, the first year’s 
administration of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission and therefore the first year 
in which we have been able to secure reliable 
data upon the cost to human life and limb, of 
industry, 11,896 accidents were reported to the 
Commission. In that same period 257 men in 
this state lost their lives while engaged at 
their daily toil. Were the figures obtainable 
of the workers who become incapacitated 
through occupational diseases, added to the 
known accidents happening in industrial pur- 
suits, the sum total would be appalling. It is 
useless to attempt to call the long roll of those 
who suffer death and injury while engaged at 
their daily calling. Inured as we are to suffer- . 
ing, contemptituously as we treat the angel of 
death, could we today have spread upon a scroll 
before us the long list of maimed, diseased 
and killed, our annual tribute tothe Moloch 
of industry, our faces would blanch with terror 
and our limbs grow numb with fear. Theman or 
woman who toils and sacrifices that his or her 
children may be better fed and clothed and 
housed, given educational facilities that were 
denied them, are truly as brave soldiers as 
worthy a place upon the honor roll of heroes, 
as they who faced the roll of musketry and 
shriek of shell. 

Labor Day! It is fitting that we set aside 
each year one day in which to commemorates 
the deeds of labor. How much we owe to the 
men and women of toil, who, with skilled 
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hands and active brain have made possible 
“our civilization. Wealth? What is wealth? 
Though all the gold mined through all the 
centuries be placed in glittering heaps, not one 
step forward of progress could we take but for 
ghe mind and eye and hand of the toilers. The 
temples of worship which lift their spires in 
air, the educational institutions, the great 
buildings of brick and stone and marble in 
which we carry on the business of a nation, 
our twentieth century limited and our ocean 
leviathan, annihilators alike of time and space, 
all combining to make this twentieth century 
notable could not have been, save that men 
from the ranks of labor planned and fashioned 
these works of civilization. 

We cannot escape if we would that edict 
tiaade when the world was’ young, “in the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” But 
we deny that that edict carried with it an eter- 
nal command to work unceasingly: If Holy 
Writ teaches anything, it teaches that there 
is time for work and time for play. I be- 
lieve that the Divine law of life is not fulfilled 
until all the children of earth have time for 
wholesome recreation, time to study and ob- 
serve the marvels of nature, time to read good 
literature, time to appreciate and benefit by 
the works of art. I believe that labor, if it 
be not recompensed to a point where man can 
have and enjoy al these things, becomes a 
curse upOn mankind. Labor snould be_ the 
means through which these opportunities are 
brought to man’s door, not the objective end of 
life. In the great scheme of things it was not 
planned that men should simply eat and sleep 
and eat and sleep again that physical strength 
necessary to labor might be conserved. There 
is no joy nor honor nor justice in creating, and 
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receiving back but a tithe. It was meant for 


man to create and have leisure and opportun-" 


ity to enjoy that which he had created. 

There, my friends, you have the keynote to, 
the labor movement, the moving power behind 
this age-old struggle of the workers. In every, 


clime, among every race of people, men. 


and women are asking why they must bear 
heavy burdens of toil while others, cast in the 
same human mold, toil and spin not. It is the 
spirit of the working people, struggling to be 
freed from the injustice of an indust~ial sys- 
tem that dooms men, made in the image of 
their Maker, to spend their lives before the 
glaring furnace of a steel mill; children to live 
the formative years of mind and character in 
the cotton factory; women to sacrifice their 
honor in the unequal struggle for bread; that 
removes the bloom of youth from the cheek of 


the young matron; that compels men and. 


women to spend the winter of life—that perioa 
when strong young hands should minister and 
stout young hearts beat against’ their 
own, in the alms house and asylum. This 
spirit of rebellion is just as true a spirit as that 
which dumped the tea in Boston Harbor or 
stormed the heights of Bunker Hill or met a 
hostile line of glittering bayonets on the bloody 
field of Gettysburg. It is the spirit of the so- 
cial revolution and if we have not caught that 
spirit we are out of touch of the age in which 
we are living. 

Laboring men organized because they found 
they had to, not because they sought industrial 
turmoil. They found that industry was becom- 
ing so highly developed that men were losing 
their individuality, their personality, and be- 
coming simply a cog in the machine. The old 
familiar relationship enjoyed in a sparsely set- 
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ted co-ntry befcre the advent of high powered 
*machinery was disappearing. Modern business 
was laying its ruthless hand upon the human 
,part of the machine, knowing it only by num- 
ber as it would know any mechanical part. Our 
smodern system of obtaining a maximum of 
profits at a minimum of labor compensaticn, 
demanded that the human cog be worked as 
long as it was profitable to work it, and then 
scrap it as you would scrap a worn-out mach- 
ine. Perfection of machinery and excessive 
hours of toil provided an overstocked labor 
market which tended to keep wages to a low 
level. So men began to realize that unity of 
action was necessary if they were to obtain 
recognition of the fact that they were human 
beings and not mere beasts of burden. They 
didn’t organize, I repeat, with the sole object 
of going on strike and kicking up trouble. Men 
don’t like to strike—not if they have ever been 
through one. If you think a strike is one long 
holiday, go with me to any strike bound center. 
Go with me to St. Louis or New York or Chi- 
cago when thousands of garment workers are 
on strike. It is the dead of winter. Long ago 
the scanty family supplies have been exhaust- 
ed and the strikers are living meagrely, barely, 
on strike benefits doled out with careful hand. 
Want and privation stalk grimly on the thres- 
hold of a thousand homes. Women, thinly 
clad, shiver with the cold and little pallid 
faces strike the iron into the very souls of 
their parents. Policemen’s clubs or soldiers’ 
bayonets ward off the lines of striking men, but 
there is no thought of surrender and through 
the weary months they fight. Think you they 
strike because they like it? Do they not know 
that they may return to work and be received 
with open arms if they will throw down their 
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unions? They know it, but they don't do it be- 


cause they are fighting for a principle with" 


all the courage that inspired the early Chris- 
tian martyrs. 
And here let me pause awhile to say some- 
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thing about that teature which sometimes 


marks a strike and which all right-minded peo- 
ple abhor—violence. It is true that here and 
there some apologist for mistaken tactics tries 
to excuse the brickx-bat and the club by point- 
ing to the brutal methods of strike-breaking in 
vogue. Such apology is needless—strike- 
breaking methods bear their own condemna- 
tion. I would to God that every working man 
had the economic education necessary to sup- 
plement his industrial action with political 
action, but he has not reached that stage—not 
yet. Long ho'lrs and erhaustive labor are not 
conductive to/ ‘mental culture and it is instinct- 
ive for man to use that weapon he knows best 
how to use. If a man knows naught but the 
use of his hands, is it to be wondered at if he 
strikes at the industrial system with the same 
physical force with which he wrests his living? 
Organized labor teaches men to think, to 
reason, teaches them that there is a better 
and a surer way to right their wrongs than by 
a resort to physical force. Let me back up 
this assertion by telling you that the bitterest, 
most violent strikes this country has _ seen. 
have been those struggles in which men had 
no form of organization previous to the strike 
or where, if organized, the men were unlettered 
and but poorly disciplined. When men, un- 
educated, uncouth, repressed, strike, they strike 
by instinct and in the most primitive way. I 
would have you understand that violence in 
time of strike is not the labor movement but 
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only an incident of it. He who looks no deeper 
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into an industrial struggle than the outward 

asigns of occasional violence, totally lacks un- 
derstanding of the underlying principles of 
,Unionism. 

Nor do men as a rule strike upon but slight 
pretext. If you will take the trouble to inves- 
tigate the causes of most strikes you will find 
they were called when all other means of ob- 
taining better conditions had faiied. The goal 
of organizationis notthe strike. The goal of or- 
ganization is a just share of that which man 
produces by toil of hand or brain and organ- 
ization itself is the outcome uf the desire to 
stand face to face with capital and fight this 
thing out on somewhere an equal footing. 

It is true labor has made mistakes. It is 
equally true it will make many more. The 
whole path of human progress has been lined 
with mistakes and will be till the end of time. 
To err is human, but we learn as we err and - 
step by step we are moving forward. Today, 
in my estimation, the organized labor move- 
ment is the sanest and truest expression of the 
hopes and aspirations of the working class 
found in the world. 

If the trade union movement had no other 
mark to its credit than what it has done to 
mitigate the horrors of child labor, it would 
still be worthy to be ranked as one of the 
greatest human agencies for good of all time. 
The blackest page on my country’s history is. 
that written in the blood and tears and moans of | 
the babes in industry. If ever the devil laughed 
to himself at some particularly fiendish device | 
which his earthly subjects were carrying out, 
it was Over the employment of children of 
tender age in factories and mills. As long ago 
as 1900 there were two million children in 

_ the United States under the age of sixteen 
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years employed in gainful occupations. Of 
these, according to the government census of- 
that year, 700,000 were employed in occupa- 
tions other than agricultural. 60,000 children. 
fourteen years and under work in the cotton* 
mills of the South. Were these children work- 
ing short hours in the open air or in vocational~ 
schools learning a useful art or traae, it would 
not be so bad, but these children, future cit- 
izens of this Republic, are industrial slaves in 
every sense of the word. Ex-Senator Bever- 
idge once delivered in Congress one of the 
most scathing denunciations of child labor 
ever uttered. His descriptions of the _ evil 
were backed up by personal affidavits of eye 
witnesses and they were appalling. Mr. Dur- 
land, a child labor investigator, writes of some 
of the cases falling under his observation: 
“Helen Sisscak, a wan mite of a girl who spoke 
no English, told Judge Gray that she cleaned 
bobbins at three cents an hour. She went to 
work at half past six at night and worked until 
half past six in the morning. it took her near- 
ly an hour to get from her home to the mill, 
and the road led across fields that were ex- 
posed to the sweep of the storms that come 
down the valley.” Amusing isn’t it? Mr. Dur- 
land continues: ‘“I have gone over that very 
road on a Winter afternoon when the bleak 
winds and snow were blowing from the hills, 
and it was a journey [I should not care to 
make often. This little girl was not yet nine 
years old. 

So recently that it is yet fresh in our minds 
we were regaled with an account of the busi- 
ness acumen of our New York state vegetable 
and fruit canners who drove little children 


amid conditions that were revolting and naus- ~ 


eating to read about. We sit in our comfort- — 
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aole homes, you and I, and read about this 
evil and shudder and exclaim about it in pas- 
sionate language and then forget about it in 
*the excitement of the newest scandal in high 
society or the latest sensational crime. But 
sthe organized labor movement does not forget 
nor close its eyes, and in every state in the 
union legislation to abolish the child labor evil 
is being vigorously pushed by labor unions. 
Every law so far placed on the statute books 
looking toward amelioration and final oblitera- 
tion of the evil, owes its existence to a public 
sentiment created through tne ceaseless activ- 
ity of trade union forces and we never propose 
to cease Our agitation as long as there is a 
child in all the land denied its rightful her- 
itage. The child of today is the man or woman 
of tomorrow. Upon its environment, its 
training, its character, its physical develop- 
ment, depends the future weal or woe of the 
nation. How are we building? Wisely and 
well with a view to future greatness as a peo- 
ple or with an eye to present profits and “after 
us they will always haddeluge?” 

One of the fundamental tenets of unionism 
is the shortening of the workday. Some of our 
hardest fought battles have been to establish 
the eight hour day in some particular indus- 
try. The titanic struggle between capital and 
labor in the states of Colorado and Idaho a few 
years ago which had its culmination in the trial 
of Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone, had its 
origin in an eight-hour day struggle. The 
people of Colorado had by legislative enact- 
ment said that eight hours should constitute a 
day’s work in the mining industry. The Su- 
preme Court of Colorado declared the law un- 
constitutional and from that decision arose the 
reign of terror in the Rocky mountain states 
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which ended only with the acquittal of Hay- 


wood and the abandoning of further legal“ 


proceedings against the Western kederation of 
Miners. A half dozen years ago the iob printers¢ 
of this country struck for the eight hour day 


in their department of the printing industry... 


Millions of dollars were spent by the printe~s 
in that fight, the members of that craft paying 
for months, an assessment of ten per cent of 
their weekly earnings into a strike fund. That 
fight was won and an eight hour day establish- 
ed in the job shops of this country. For two 
years the machinists have been fighting for an 
eight-hour day. In many large contract shops 
the fight has been won and the machinists will 
continue the conflict until eight hours is 


recognized as the standard work day through- 


out the industry. 

Organized labor bases its fight for the shorter 
work day on several premises. The shorter 
work day removes the pressure upon the labor 
market by providing employment for the idle 
workmen. It conserves the physical strength 
and mental energy of the workman, creating 
greater efficiency, but above all, giving to the 
workman time, strength and opportunity for 


recreation. study and observation. The steeland — 


woolen mills are glaring instances of the bane- 
ful effects upon the workmen of excessively 
long hours of toil. The shorter workday might 
well be the subject by itself of a far longer ad- 
dress than I am privileged to make today. To 
drive home.to you the advantages of American 
citizenship accruing from the eight hour day, 
I shall use a single illustration and leave you 
to draw your own conclusions. 

As a triumph of engineering skill, the great 
Catskill aqueduct is second only to the Panama 
Canal. Foreseeing the time when New York City 
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must greatly increase its water supply to pro- 


* vide for the growing population, the author- 


ities begun the construction of an aqueduct one 


3 hundred miles in length. The problem was one 


of carrying half a billion gallons daily from the 


» Catskill mountains to the city a hundred miles 
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away. Rome in her day built aqueducts 25 
miles in length that were the wonder of that 
time but the ancient Romans never dreamed 
of anything so huge as the present project. Im- 
mense reservoirs and dams had to be 
constructed. One reservoir is being built that 
will hold 127 billion gallons. The great uam 
thrown across Esopus creek is 28 feet broad at 
“e top and 240 feet thick at the base. One of 
the great pyramids of Egypt was 755 feet 
square at the base and 4481 feet high. Yet the 
material that has gone into this mod- 
ern dam and the accompanying dykes, 
would make eight of the Egptian pyramids with 
some to spare. Coming down from its moun- 
tain source to New York City the aqueduct tun- 
nels under the Hudson river. A thousand feet 
below the surface through a solia rock struc- 
ture the waters of the Catskills will find their 
way to the other side of the Hudson. One hun- 
dred and sixty million dollars is the estimated 
cost of this great water system. Lying direct- 
ly in the path of the aqueduct were villages 
which had to be entirely obliterated. The great 
Ashokan dam and reservoir took eight years of 
time to construct and the services of three 


- thousand workmen. 


The housing and care of these workmen was 
made a subject of special study and here enters 
a phase of the work which bears directly on 
this subject of the shorter workday. Those in 
charge of the work determined to provide 
something different than the usual carelessly 
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constructed, unsanitary construction work- 
camp. A modern city arose with electric lights, ® 
running water, sewerage system, schools, 
churches, theatres, clubs, fire department, com-¢ 
fortable homes for the workmen. Edward 
Hungerford, the writer, to whose magazine, 
article I am indebted for this description, says: 
“The problem of the workman was not so much 
one of correction as of interest and education. 
The rigorous enforcement of the eight hour 
law, as applied to public works, made this 
phase easy of solution.”” Commissioner Chad- 
wick added: “Our by-product is men. I do 
not know a better by-product anywhere than 
raising the standard of American citizenship. 
All along this work we have had schools in 
plenty—starting with a kindergarten for the 
youngest generation, and ending with the 
school for the grown men, our laborers. Hight 
hours for work, eight for play, eight for sleep. 
There’s the regular schedule at Brown’s sta- 
tion. We have taught our men, most of them 
Italians, the English language, American his- 
tory and American government.” 

There, in the greatest physical undertaking 
of an American municipality, is the answer of 
the oft-made assertion that a municipality can- 
not compete with a private corporation from 
the standpoint of cheapness and efficiency. 
And it is enlightening to note that watchful 
supervision over the physical and mental well- 
being of the workmen, with the eight hour 
day as the corner stone of that supervision, 
has been the secret of success of this great 
engineering project. Ali but the mercenary, 
short-sighted employer recognizes today the 
efficiency of the eight hour day and its rela- » 
tion to good citizenship. Who blazed the way ~ 
for this creation of public sentiment and is 
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fighting today for its enforcement? Need 1 
ask! 

Progress along certain lines of development 
in the United States, and for that matter in 
the entire civilized world, has been little short 
of marvelous. There seems to be no force of 
nature that man has not harnessed to do his 
bidding. Were our forefathers of a century 
gone, to return again to earth, they would 
stand in awe at the inventions and discover- 
ies which we of this generation view as though 
they had always been. New York City and 
San Francisco are as near together today as 
were New York City and Albany a few gener- 
ations ago. Today we step aboard a railroad 
flyer and in five days or less are on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Voyages from Liverpool to New 
York that once took three months are now 
made in five days amid all the comforts and 
luxuries of a palatial hotel. With the aid of 
the wireless we are in constant touch with the 
ends of the earth. Distress may overtake a 
ship at sea and flashing through space goes 
the instant call which sends ships from all 
directions hurrying to the scene. Forty stories 
into the air we send our modern skyscrapers, 
within its walls dwelling each day a population 
nearly as great as the total population of Ab- 
erdeen. Galileo declared that the earth was 
round like a ball and for his heretical belief 
was made to recant at the gallows foot. Years 
ago adventurous souls declared that it was 


. possible for man to subjugate the air and equal 
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the bird in flight. For that preposterous state- 
ment wiseacres of former days classed the 
air prophets as mad dreamers. I stood in Se- 
attel some weeks ago and watched the intrepid 
birdmen in ‘light. It was a fascinating sight. 
Straight as a homing pigeon one of them 
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steered for the tower of the Smith building, 
forty-two stories high. When it seemed that¢. 
he must meet it head on, the machine veered 
and in wide, sweeping curves circled the citys 
and bay. Descending and ascending, at one* 
time skimming the bay until the spray dashed — 
the planes and then mounting into the heavens~ 
until the merest outline of the aeroplane was 
visible to the eye. Now nobody scoffs when 
we say that within a few years the highways 
of the air will be as freely traversed and at 
as little risk as the highways of the earth. 

Our ancesters tilled the ground with a 
crooked stick. Today: an intricate machine, 
drawn by a eaterpiller traction engine, plows 
and harrows and sows at one operation. An- 
other machine cuts the grain, separates it 
from the chaff and sacks it ready for trans- 
portation. The inventive genius of man has 
brought complex machinery into play in every 
line of industry. Irrigation projects have 
laughed in the face of Dame Nature, turning 
into fertile fields acres of barren, waste land 
that had lain so for countless centuries. There 
is no limit to man’s activity in the field of 
production. We produce enough to clothe and 
feed in comfort, even in luxury, all the nations 
of the world. But we have not solved the prob- 
lem of equal _ distribution. Our cities are 
crowded with ill nourished, thinly clad, mind 
starved men and women. Nor are they all shift- 
less, indolent, unwilling to work. This very 
day there are men and women who ask noth- 
ing more of society than an opportunity to 
labor who are denied that opportunity in spite 
of our wonderful human progress. 

Hand in hand with our development along 
all the lines of invention and discovery has”, 
grown up a system, cruel and ruthless, where-_ 
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by the many toil and spin but have not, while 


*the few toil not but have. Dollar madness is 


not a vague term, the plaything of agitators 


sand cranks, but a real condition in modern day 


society. Money has been crowned king and its 


gSibjects willing vassals of its mad sway. In 


the mad chase for dollars that which was no- 
blest and best in man’s nature has been tram- 
pled under foot as we would trample a roadside 
blossom. Truth, sobriety, love of home, the 
sanctity of womanhood, the bloom of childhood, 
alike submerged and crushed beneath ambition 
for money, the insignia of place and power. 
Women’s finer instincts, men’s holiest ambi- 
tions debased and forgotten in the jackal’s 
fight for subsistence in a little costlier, show- 
ier fashion than their neighbors. 

We are money-mad, but that is not the last 
picture I would leave with you this Labor 
Day. He who paints the picture of life truth- 
fully, realistically, must use the lighter shades 
as well as the darker. It is necessary to draw 
the shadows to set people thinking, but one 
must use the lights too, else hope in the hu- 
man breast would die, ambition wither and 
decay and mankind descend again into the 
dark ages of superstition. 

There is a rift in the clouds this Labor Day 
and it gives promise like the rainbow of sun- 
shine after the storm. Never in the history ot 
the world have men and women been so intel- 
ligently seeking for a way out of the darkness 


- of social injustice as they are now. Not alone 


the organized labor forces, but every social 
agency which has heard the call of humanity 
is grappling with the problems of human jus- 


Jj tice. We get impatient sometimes with what 
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we deem the waste of effort of social forces at 
work and in our impatience we growl and crit- 
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icise and cavil. It is natural. Each of us 
evolves a philosophy of life from our individ-4#. 
ual reading and study and observation and in 
our egotism we imagine that ours is the onlye 
path out of the wilderness into the promised* 
land. We forget this fundamental fact, that. 
the very spirit of rebellion, even though futile® 
in its concrete accomplishment, is proof that 
the leaven of better things is at work. While 
I may not agree with the tactics, even ime 
philosophy, of many social agencies at work, 
I recognize the kindred spirit of rebellion 
against unjust conditions and render it my 
meed of respect. When men do not protest it 
is time for despair; when they do protest, 
though ineffectually, it is a harbinger Of prog- 
ress and time will smooth out the apparently 
irreconcilable difficulties between the diverse 
methods of all the human agencies working 
for the betterment of the race. And so I work 
with them as far as I can, approving what | 
conscientiously can, criticising what I think 
to be mistaken policies or beliefs, but realiz- 
ing that the whole process of human progress 
is evolutionary and that the best will prevail 
if conscientious effort marks the endeavors of 
men and women. 

Miss Eva Booth, the great prison worker, has 
had some wonderful experiences in her re- 
form work. She has stood before an audience 
of convicts, the dregs of human socrety, em- 
bracing those who have sunk so low in the 
scale of human society that there seemed no 
hope for their reformation. And yet that won- 
derful woman has been able to touch some 
long forgotten chord in the breasts of those so- 
cial outcasts and it has been no uncommon 
sight with her to see the tears streaming down 
the cheeks of men apparently lost to every . 
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gcod influence. In every man’s breast is a 


Songing for something better which all the 


savagery of social brutality has failed to kill. 


*The Wall Street operator, the industrial slave 


driver is as much a creature of environment as 


ghe thief, the murderer and the drunkard, and 


somewhere down deep is the human chord 
which can be reached. Slowly but none the 
less surely a new era of brotherly love, of jus- 
tice ketween man and man, is dawning and I 
am just as sure today that the present system 
of social and industrial inequality will pass 
away, as I am that the earth revolves around 
its axis. 

I believe that the time is not far distant 
when a system that breeds disease and pov- 
erty, misery and crime, shall give way to the 
golden age, where opportunity shall be given 
to each man and woman to cultivate the quali- 
ties of mind and soul, unhampered by bodily 
discomfort. 

Just a few words about a subject that should 
engross the best thought of the people of our 
coast, whether affiliated with any labor union 
or not. Within a few months the Panama 
Canal, the greatest constructural triumph of 
modern times, will be opened to traffic. A 
great commercial undertaking, they tell us, 
that will stimulate the commerce of the nation 
as has no single undertaking since the dis- 
covery of America. But it will also bring us 
our labor problems. We should not blind our 


-eyes to the fact that despite all immigration 


restrictions, the people of the old world are 
going to seek our shores by the hundreds of 
thousands. They are coming here because 


America has been pictured to them as_ the 


golden land of opportunity where they may’ 


better their conditions. They are not to blame 
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for their coming. But a grave industrial con- 
dition confronts we who have pioneered it and* 
through hardships and privations established 
and maintained a living standard of workinz® 
conditions. Despite the frantic assurances of 
real estate sharks, transportaticn companies, 
and other selfish interests, there is not nor 
never will be, room nor opportunity on the 
soil of our western slope to. care for this com- 
ing horde of immigrants. I have no time to 
go into that phase of it in detail but I ask you 
to study land-conditicns for yourself to bear 
out that assertion. Into the cities to form 
part of an overstocked labor market, an easy 
prey to avaricious employers, that will be the 
fate of these people if the employers have their 
way. To drag us down to a lower industrial 
level than we have yet known. A superhuman 
task, you say, out one we must perform, to 
organize and educate that horde, not in a 
spirit of enmity, but patiently, kindly, effective- 
ly, to what it has cost us to establish present 
conditions, what they mean, and that they 
must be maintained. There 7s great work to 
be done and little time in which to do it and 
I want you to understand that organized labor 
has undertaken that task and must have the 
help of every citizen who loves America and 
American institutions. 

This morning, my friend, the hosts of labor 
passed in review before you, banners flying and 
bands gaily playing. It was a spectacular pro- 
cession, a light-hearted and care-tree proces- 
sion, but it meant something. Those marching 
feet formed a melody plainly heara by those 
who would bend the ear. If you have spent a 
day at the seashore you will remember the riot y 
of sound. The surging of the wind, the mur- 
muring of the waves, the roaring of thee 
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breakers, the call of the seabirds, blended to 
make one grand melody. It was as if nature 
had opened every stop on her organ and a 


«master hand was at the keyboard. And from 


all the melody as it swelled and billowed its 


#volume of sound around you, you sensed some- 


thing, you hardly know what, but it furnished 
the theme of all the melody and all the parts 
of the harmonious whole were dominated by 
that subtle theme. 

The theme of this marching melody, my 
friends, is. the onward struggle of mankind to- 
wards life and hope and happiness. If in my 
humble way I can help you to grasp that theme 
I am glad of my coming among you today. 

In closing let me quote from one who, when 
living, we called atheist and infidel, but who 
uttered words that shall ring down the pages 
of history as the prophetic vision of one who 
loved his fellow men: 

“I see a world where thrones have crumbled 
and where kings are dust. The aristocracy of 
idleness has perished from the earth. I see a 
world without a slave. Man at last is free. 
Nature’s forces have by science been enslaved. 
Lightning and light, wind and wave, frost and 
flame, and all the secret subtle powers’ of 
earth and air are the tireless toilers of the 
human race. I see a world at peace adorned 
with every form of art, with music’s myriad 
voices thrilled, while lips are rich with words 
of love and truth. A world in which no exile 


' sighs, no prisoner moans; a world on which 
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the gibbet’s shadow does not fall; a _ world 
where labor reaps its full reward; where work 
and worth go hand in hand; where the poor 
girl in trying to win bread with the needle— 
the needle that has been called ‘the asp for 
the breast of the poor’—is not driven to the 
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desperate choice of crime or death, of s 
or shame. I see a world without the beg 
outstretched palm, the miser’s heartless, s 
stare, the piteous wail of want, the livid 
of lies, the cruel eyes of scorn. I see a 
without disease of flesh or brain—shapely 
fair, the married harmony of form and fun 
—and, as I look, life lengthens, joy dee 
love canopies the earth; and over all inj 
great dome, shines the eternal star of hy 
hope.” 
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